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Proposals  for  Strengthening  the  United  Nations 

BY  CLYDE  EAGLETON,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  New  York  University  and  Director  of 
the  Graduate  Program  of  Studies  in  United  Nations  and  World  Affairs  at  that  institution. 


THE  United  Nations  will  observe  its  fourth  anni¬ 
versary  on  October  24, 1949.  The  period  is  too  short 
for  final  judgment  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  institution — particularly  in  view  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  recurring  crises  in  which  it  has  had  to 
develop— but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  review  the 
experience  of  these  four  years  in  order  to  determine 
the  trends,  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  UN. 

More  has  been  expected  from  the  United  Nations 
than  it  is  actually  capable  of  doing.  It  has  not 
brought  us  Utopia,  and  those  who  had  hoped  for 
Utopia  are  therefore  critical  or  apprehensive  about 
the  UN.  Some  of  these  critics  tend  to  fall  back  on 
nationalism,  or  regionalism,  or  collective  self- 
defense;  others,  in  increasing  numbers,  would 
move  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward  world  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  great  majority  of  people,  probably, 
accept  the  UN  unthinkingly,  but  would  like  to  see 
it  operate  more  effectively,  although  without  much 
effort  on  their  part. 

IS  UN  A  “SECURITY  ORGANIZATION”.? 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  aims,  potentialities 
and  limitations  of  the  United  Nations  does  not 
exist  among  the  American  people,  and  the  same 
is  doubtless  true  of  other  nations.*  It  was  oversold 
during  its  making  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San 
Francisco,  when  newspapers  and  official  documents 
described  it  as  an  “international  security  organiza¬ 
tion.”  This  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  participating  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Charter  were  restricted  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  UN  by  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  system  of 
international  law  and  order,  and  feared  that  the 
Senate  might  set  aside  the  Charter  as  it  had  done 
in  1919  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  the  emphasis  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  negotiations  was  laid  on  “sovereign  equal¬ 
ity”  (Article  2,  paragraph  i)  more  than  on  security. 

In  principle,  the  United  Nations  offers  more 
security  than  did  the  League  of  Nations.  Mem- 

I.  For  a  brief  list  of  books  concerning  the  United  Nations,  see 
p.  1 12. 


ber  states  are  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  as  to  an  act  of  aggression  and  are  in  prin¬ 
ciple  bound  to  employ  their  armed  forces  against 
such  aggression  if  so  required  by  the  Security 
Council.  In  practice,  however,  each  of  the  Big 
Five  under  the  Charter  has  a  veto  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  decision  being  reached;  and  the  actual 
amount  of  military  force  to  be  contributed  by  each 
Member  remains  to  be  determined  (Article  43) 
by  agreements  subsequently  to  be  concluded  and 
ratified  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  respective  states. 

These  decisions — as  to  aggression  and  as  to  use 
of  armed  forces — by  the  Security  Council  are  the 
only  decisions  binding  on  Members  which  can  be 
taken  by  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations.^  The 
Security  Council  cannot  settle  a  dispute  between 
Members;  it  can  only  make  recommendations  to¬ 
ward  this  end.^  Members  are  obligated  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  “the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,”  and  to  refer  such  disputes  to  the  Security 
Council  should  their  own  efforts  fail;  but  they  are 
not  bound  by  any  action  in  this  respect  which  the 
Council  might  take.  The  Council  cannot  even  refer 
a  legal  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(although  it  can  ask  the  Court  for  an  advisory  opin¬ 
ion)  ;  it  can  only  recommend  to  the  parties  that  they 
take  the  case  to  the  Court.  Compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  in  legal  disputes  is  not  provided  for 
either  in  the  Charter  or  in  the  Statute  of  the 
Court.**  Granted  the  Council’s  lack  of  authority, 

2.  The  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  determine  the 
amount  of  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each  Member  (Article 
17  (2)  and  Article  19)  should  perhaps  be  included. 

3.  See,  as  to  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  under  the  Charter. 
Hans  Kelsen,  “The  Settlement  of  Disputes  by  the  Security 
Council,”  International  Law  Quarterly,  Summer  1948;  Leland 
M.  G(X)drich,  “The  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes,”  Americtt 
Political  Science  Review,  October  1945;  Yucn-li  Liang,  “The 
Settlement  of  Disputes  in  the  Security  Council;  The  Yalta 
Voting  Formula,”  British  Yearbooks  of  International  Law,  19471 
Clyde  F.aglcton,  “The  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Security  Council  in  Dis¬ 
putes,”  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  40  (1946). 

4.  A  large  number  of  states  have  signed  the  “Optional  Clause," 
thereby  submitting  to  compulsory  jurisdiction  as  respects  other 
states  which  have  similarly  signed.  A  number  of  these,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  signed  with  damaging  reservations. 
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i  its  record  in  adjusting  disputes  which  have  come 
before  it  must  be  regarded  as  excellent  and  sur- 
;  prising.  Actually  national  states  are  not  yet  ready 
to  submit  their  disputes  to  third-party  settlement. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
requisite  to  security,  and  the  Charter  is  as  weak 
with  regard  to  the  latter  as  with  regard  to  the 
former.^  During  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference 
the  Soviet  Union  proposed  an  international  police 
force,  but  this  idea  was  rejected  and  a  provision 
was  put  into  the  Charter  that  the  armed  forces  to 
be  used  against  an  aggressor  should  consist  of  na¬ 
tional  contingents  of  the  armed  forces  of  each 
Member.  This  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  inade¬ 
quate  in  any  case  but,  as  noted  above,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  supply  military  forces  is  not  yet  operative. 
Such  an  obligation  involves  grave  responsibilities; 

;  the  great  powers  have  protected  themselves  against 
‘  a  Security  Council  decision  through  the  veto,  and 
other  states  are  thus  far  protected  by  Article  43. 

The  prevention  of  friction  leading  to  disputes 
and  violence  through  the  establishment  of  im¬ 
proved  economic  and  social  conditions  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  problem  of  providing  peace  in  the 
world,  and  the  United  Nations  Charter  contains 
much  more  than  did  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
J  enant  in  the  way  of  statement  of  objectives  and 
provision  of  machinery  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields.  The  various  organs  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  deal  with  an 
amazing  range  of  subjects. 

'  i  From  the  point  of  view  of  human  happiness, 
this  work  is  of  vast  importance  and  permanent 
value;  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  and  secur- 
'  :  ity,  it  tends  to  allay  the  discontent  that  might  lead 
:  I;  to  friction.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  no 
^  power  to  impose  solutions  for  these  problems  was 
i  given  to  any  organ  of  the  UN.  The  organs  for 
1  '  social  and  economic  improvement  can  do  no  more 

■  ,  than  study  and  make  recommendations;  whether 
j  '  these  will  be  accepted  as  binding  rules  or  acted 
1  I  upon  in  practice  depends  entirely  on  the  willing- 
’  I  ness  of  nations  to  agree.  The  same  may  be  said 
.  as  to  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies  which 
’  are  independent  of  the  UN,  but  which  are  now 
[  being  slowly  “brought  into  relationship  with”  the 

'■  See  F.  O.  Wilcox,  “The  United  States  Accepts  Compulsory 

■  Jurisdiction,”  American  Journal  of  Internationa\  Law,  Octo- 

1946;  Lawrence  Preuss,  “The  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  The  Senate,  and  Matters  of  Domestic  Jurisdiction,”  ihid. 
u  5-  See  Grayson  Kirk,  “The  Enforcement  of  Security, ”  Yale 
1;  law  journal,  vol.  55  (1946),  p.  1081;  H.  Kelscn,  “Collective 
I,  Security  and  Collective  Self-Defense  under  the  Charter  of  the 
I.  United  Nations,”  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol. 
42,  October  1948;  J.  E.  Johnson,  “The  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  and  International  Security,”  International  Organization, 
vol.  HI  (1949),  p.  I. 


UN.  No  orders  can  be  given  to  them;  coordina¬ 
tion  must  be  sought  through  agreement.^ 

The  United  Nations  is  further  weakened  by 
Article  2,  paragraph  7.  This  clause  provides  that 
the  UN  shall  not  intervene  in  domestic  ques¬ 
tions.  A  similar  clause  was  contained  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  Covenant, 
however,  allowed  the  Council  to  decide  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  international  law  whether  a  question  was 
domestic  or  not.  Both  these  provisions  were  omitted 
from  the  UN  Charter.  No  organ  was  given  author¬ 
ity  to  interpret  the  Charter.  In  practice  each  organ, 
and  each  Member  state,  interprets  for  itself. 

The  Charter  gives  no  legislative  power  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  may  recommend  to  states  that 
they  pass  certain  laws  or  follow  certain  standards; 
a  draft  treaty  may  be  submitted,  but  only  those 
states  which  ratify  it  are  bound  by  its  rules.  There 
is  no  provision  for  revising  out-of-date  treaties;  it 
is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  amend  the  Charter 
itself  because  the  amendment  procedure  is  subject 
to  the  veto.  The  Charter  provided  in  Article  106  that 
the  great  powers  signatories  of  the  Moscow  Dec¬ 
laration  should  maintain  peace  and  security  as  they 
might  wish  “on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations” 
until  agreements  under  Article  43  have  been  made. 

Without  going  further  into  the  weaknesses  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  security  system,  we  may 
ask:  why  did  the  United  States  want  so  weak  a 
system.?  The  answer  is  quite  clear:  it  was  because 
of  fear  of  the  American  people  or,  more  definitely, 
of  the  American  Senate.  President  Roosevelt  was 
determined  that  the  Charter  should  not  suffer  in 
the  Senate  the  fate  of  the  League  Covenant.’ 
Some  Senators  have  subsequently  remarked  that 
the  Charter  would  never  have  been  accepted  with¬ 
out  the  veto  and  the  domestic  questions  clause. 

Many  of  the  states  represented  at  San  Francisco 
were  disappointed  that  a  stronger  system  was  not 
created.  A  strong  majority,  for  example,  favored 
compulsory  jurisdiction  by  the  International  Court 
over  legal  disputes;  they  ceased  to  press  for  this 
when  the  United  States  representative  announced 
that  this  was  unacceptable  to  his  country.®  The 
influence  and  leadership  of  the  United  States  were 
primarily  responsible  for  making  the  Charter  as 
weak  as  it  is,  although  it  is  clear  that  some  other 
states,  notably  the  Soviet  Union,  did  not  wish  a 

6.  See  F.  L.  Haclsel,  “Technical  Specialized  Agencies  of  the 
UN,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November  15,  1947,  and  “Human 
Welfare  Specialized  .Agencies  of  UN,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
February  i,  1948. 

7.  Robert  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  (New  York, 
Harpers,  1948),  pp.  855,  876;  James  F.  Byrnes,  Speal^ing 
Franl^ly  (New  York,  Harpers,  1947),  pp.  40-41. 

8.  See  the  records  of  Committee  IV/ 1  at  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Rapporteur,  UNCIO,  Doc.  913,  IV/i/74(i). 
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Strong  international  organization.  Many  Americans 
would  have  preferred  a  stronger  Charter,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  having  it  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

RECORD  OF  UN 

What  has  been  the  record  of  the  United  Nations 
since  San  Francisco,  and  what  has  been  the  record 
of  the  United  States  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  ? 

The  United  Nations  is  undoubtedly  a  legal,  or 
constitutional,  order  in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  on 
a  treaty,  a  constitution  which  authorizes  it  to  do 
certain  things  and  forbids  it  to  do  others.  But  it 
was  created,  and  has  since  developed,  more  as  a 
political  than  as  a  legal  order.  While  there  are  one 
or  two  vague  references  to  international  law  in  the 
Charter,  neither  Members  nor  organs  are  obligated 
to  handle  even  legal  disputes  in  terms  of  law  or  ju¬ 
dicial  procedure.  There  is  no  definition  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  no  other  criteria  established  for  guidance 
in  reaching  decisions.  Organs  other  than  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  do  not  have  the  right  to  issue  decisions 
that  are  legally  binding.^ 

One  of  the  purposes  of  a  constitution  is  to  set 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  organs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  severe  limitations  of  this  kind  were  put 
into  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  the  various  UN  organs  have  disre¬ 
garded  this  constitutional  law.  The  best  example 
of  such  disregard  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  dis¬ 
played  toward  Article  2,  paragraph  7.*°  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  domestic  question  than 
the  form  of  government  within  a  state;  yet  the 
General  Assembly  hesitated  but  little  to  adopt  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain. 
Almost  as  clearly  a  domestic  question  was  the 
treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
These  Indians  were  for  the  most  part  citizens  of 
South  Africa,  yet  India  insisted  upon,  and  the 
Assembly  passed,  a  resolution  calling  on  South 
Africa  to  pursue  a  different  course  of  conduct  to¬ 
ward  its  own  citizens."  Colonies  have  in  the  past 
been  regarded  as  part  of  the  parent  state,  and  not 
as  separate  international  entities;  yet  the  Security 
Council  has  intervened  strongly  in  Indonesia  in 
spite  of  the  legally  correct  protests  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  that  it  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

9.  Of  course,  the  Court’s  decisions  arc  binding  in  cases  which 
come  before  it. 

10.  See  L.  M.  Goodrich,  “The  United  Nations  and  Domestic 
Jurisdiction,"  International  Organization,  vol.  Ill,  February, 
1949;  H.  Kelsen,  “Limitations  on  the  Functions  of  the  United 
Nations,”  Yale  Law  Journal,  vol.  55  (1946),  p.  997. 

11.  It  was  claimed  that  a  treaty  was  involved.  This,  like  the 
interpretation  of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  was  a  legal  question, 
but  the  General  Assembly  refused  to  refer  these  questions  to 
the  Court. 


Another  example  of  the  tendency  to  disregard  tl 

constitutional  provisions  is  found  in  connection  n 

with  Article  34.  The  requirement  of  Chapter  VI  is  p 

that  members  must  undertake  to  seek  a  solution  of  si 

certain  types  of  disputes.  No  obligation  is  laid  s 

on  the  parties,  nor  can  the  Security  Council  have  a 

jurisdiction,  until  it  is  agreed  that  the  dispute  t 

is  of  this  type;  and  the  Security  Council  has  the  s 

right  and  the  duty  under  Article  34  of  determining  c 

whether  or  not  it  is.  Yet  the  Council  has  not,  cx-  j 

cept  by  implication,  ever  made  such  a  decision.*^  ( 

It  has  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon  or  suggest-  1 

ing  to  the  parties  various  courses  of  conduct,  al-  i 

though  it  could  not  legitimately  go  so  far  until  it  i 

had  decided  that  this  was  a  dispute  of  the  kind  I 

over  which  the  Council  has  jurisdiction.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  never  decided  that  the  Indonesian  1 

dispute  was  of  an  international  character  or  might  | 

endanger  international  peace;  yet  recommendations  1 

have  been  made  by  the  Security  Council  as  if  such 
preliminary  decisions  had  been  reached." 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  settle  disputes  and 
to  maintain  peace;  it  is  also  important  to  provide 
and  respect  constitutional  rights  for  the  accused. 
Article  2,  paragraph  7  is  very  restrictive,  granted 
it  is  strictly  applied,  but  it  is  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  law  of  the  United  Nations.  A  legal  in¬ 
strument  may  be  interpreted  in  broad  terms,  as 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been 
modified  and  expanded  by  judicial  interpretation. 

But  there  has  been  no  such  judicial  interpretation 
of  these  clauses  of  the  Charter;  each  organ,  and 
each  Member  state,  has  reserved  the  right  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  Charter  as  it  pleases,  and  has  not  been 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Court."  The  de¬ 
cision  in  each  case  has  been  a  political  one;  if 
enough  votes  were  available,  the  Charter  was  dis¬ 
regarded. 

The  trend  toward  political  action  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  accentuated  and  speeded  by  the  bipolar 
political  struggle  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  struggle  has  had  a  dam¬ 
aging  effect  on  the  UN,  partly  because  the  two 
superpowers  have  preferred  the  older  nationalistic, 
rather  than  the  newer  UN,  methods  of  handling 

12.  For  fear  of  a  Soviet  veto.  See,  as  to  this  paragraph,  Clyde 
Eagleton,  “The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Disputes,”  American  Journal  of  International  Laui, 
vol.  40  (1946). 

13.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  such  decisions  were  reached 
by  implication. 

14.  It  may  be  observed  that  development  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  into  meanings  not  originally  intended  has 
been  accomplished  not  only  by  judicial  interpretation  but  also 
by  other  means.  This  is  of  course  true,  and  doubtless  true  of 
the  UN  Charter  as  well.  However,  it  bears  out  the  argument  ^ 
that  the  UN  has  lasted  through  political  rather  than  legal  motiva¬ 
tion.  Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  depends  on  one’s  point  of  view. 
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their  disagreements,  and  partly  because  the  domi¬ 
nating  importance  of  the  conflict  has  distracted 
popular  attention  from  an  institution  which  peoples 
should  be  supporting.  Nations  tend  to  align  them¬ 
selves  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  giants, 
and  few  think  in  terms  of  community  action 
through  the  UN.  Most  of  them  line  up  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
constantly  in  a  minority.  The  pressure  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  has  been  unrelenting;  for  this  reason — and 
doubtless  for  various  others — the  Soviet  delegates 
have  used  the  veto  more  and  more  and  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  other  obstructionist  tactics.  As  a  result, 
the  UN  has  been  stymied  and  unable  to  act,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  security. 

Granting  that  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  UN  to  operate  as 
peoples  wish  it  to  operate,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  should  receive  careful  examination. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  UN  Members  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  States,  or  generally  support  the 
policies  advanced  by  this  country.  Our  responsi¬ 
bility  is,  therefore,  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  changes  are  desired  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  UN,  if  it  is  to  be  strengthened,  the  lead¬ 
ership  must  come  from  the  United  States;  if  the 
United  States  is  not  willing  to  support  such 
changes,  they  cannot  be  made.  No  other  state 
could  take  such  a  lead  without  assurance  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  strength  of  the  United  States;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Soviet  Union  has  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  following  to  do  it  even  if  it  wanted  to. 
This  does  not  excuse  the  Soviet  Union,  or  justify 
its  various  attempts  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  machinery.  But  the  primary  responsibility 
for  strengthening  of  the  UN  in  the  future  rests 
with  this  country. 

THE  U.S.  AND  THE  UN 

In  a  routine  sense,  the  United  States  has  faith¬ 
fully  played  its  role  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Its  financial  contribution  is  by  far  the 
largest;  the  staff  it  maintains  for  UN  activities  is 
large  and  competent;  a  considerable  part  of  the 
study  and  effort  in  the  various  activities  of  the  UN 
is  made  by  American  representatives.  The  United 
States  has  not  been  obstructionist,  and  does  not  in 
practice  use  the  veto.*’  The  American  government 
contends  that  it  has  upheld  the  UN  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  even  in  undertakings  outside  the  UN.  Never- 

15-  This  has  not  been  necessary,  since  the  United  States  usually 
has  a  majority  on  its  side.  Its  tactics  with  regard  to  the  “strategic 
trust  area”  in  the  Pacific  had  the  same  effect  as  a  veto.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  United  States  would  not,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  employ  the  veto  except  in  a  case  in  which  its 
armed  forces  might  be  called  into  action. 
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theless,  certain  positions  taken  by  the  United  States 
have  caused  many  people  to  ask  themselves  whether 
this  country  is  doing  all  that  it  could;  whether  it  is 
supporting  the  UN  in  ways  which  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  making  it  stronger,  or  in  ways  that  might 
lead  the  Soviet  government  to  hope  that  the  UN 
could  ever  be  useful  to  the  U.S.S.R, 

This  questioning  began  with  President  Truman’s 
message  to  Congress  on  March  12,  1947  embody¬ 
ing  what  is  called  the  “Truman  Doctrine” — a  day 
of  discouragement  at  Lake  Success.  The  President’s 
message,  although  it  gave  lip-service  to  the  UN, 
overlooked  that  institution  to  such  an  extent  that 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  offer,  and  the  Senate  to  adopt,  a  resolution  to 
atone  somewhat  for  the  damage  done.  In  so  far  as 
the  Truman  Doctrine  concerned  economic  aid,  this 
aid  could  have  been  channeled  though  UN  agencies 
in  which  there  was  no  veto;  in  so  far  as  it  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  United  States  made  a 
decision  which  no  member  of  the  UN  is  supposed 
to  make  for  itself.  The  Truman  Doctrine  marked 
a  reversion  to  nationalist  thinking. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  a  more  constructive  devel¬ 
opment  of  American  foreign  policy,  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  can  spend  its  own 
money  as  it  wishes;  there  is  no  obligation  in  the 
Charter  to  act  in  such  a  case  through  the  UN.  It 
would  have  been  possible,  however,  to  make  use 
of  UN  agencies  in  putting  the  plan  into  effect,  even 
though  there  was  no  obligation  to  do  so;  and  the 
result  would  have  been  to  strengthen  the  UN  to 
that  extent.  Instead,  the  effect  was  to  divert  the 
attention  of  all  participating  states  from  the  UN, 
and  to  make  them  look  to  the  unilateral  action  of 
the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  assistance  to  Western  Europe  raised  in¬ 
evitably  the  issues  of  security  and  military  pre¬ 
paredness.  It  was  useless  to  pour  money  into  Eu¬ 
rope  if  the  gains  thereby  accruing  were  not 
protected  against  absorption  by  Russia;  and  there 
could  be  no  feeling  of  economic  security  among 
the  European  states  unless  there  was  also  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  physical  security.  This  security  the  UN 
could  not  assure  because  of  the  possibility  of  the 
veto.  The  Brussels  pact  of  1948  indicated  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  of  the  European  states,  but  their 
combination  was  inadequate  unless  backed  by  the 
United  States.**^  Thus  Washington’s  policy  was 
expanded  into  the  North  Atlantic  pact.  By  then 

16.  For  the  text  of  the  Brussels  pact  sec  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  May  9,  1948. 
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it  was  also  being  realized  that  even  the  mighty 
United  States  could  not  alone  take  care  of  ev^ry 
trouble  spot  in  the  world,  and  would  require  as¬ 
sistance.  Public  opinion,  however,  still  thought  not 
in  terms  of  strengthening  the  collective  security 
system,  but  in  terms  of  the  next  step  of  old-style 
nationalistic  policy,  a  military  alliance. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact*^  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Charter;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  legally  justified 
as  collective  self-defense  under  Article  51.  It  is  not 
a  regional  arrangement,  and  is  not  limited  by 
Article  53.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  open  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  to  accession  by  any  Member 
of  the  UN  which  might  wish  to  assist  in  this 
way  to  maintain  security.  Instead,  an  old-fashioned 
alliance  was  created,  limited  to  a  chosen  few. 
United  States  foreign  policy  still  tends  toward  the 
old  nationalistic  rather  than  to  the  newer,  and 
more  realistic,  concept  of  collective  security.  If  a 
large  number  of  member  states  had  adhered,  there 
would  have  been  greater  moral  and  physical  sup¬ 
port  and,  perhaps  still  more  important,  a  more 
definite  approach  toward  achieving  the  ends  of  the 
the  UN.  The  pact  would  also  have  given  less  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  aimed  at  Russia. 

The  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  support  the 
pact  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
must  shock  other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
who  thought  that  when  the  United  States  joined 
the  UN  it  accepted  in  principle — subject  to  Ar¬ 
ticle  43  for  exact  amounts — the  obligation  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  armed  forces  when  called  upon  by  the 
Security  Council.  Yet  a  Department  of  State  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  stated  that 
the  Vandenberg  Resolution  of  June  ii,  1948,  had 
proposed  that  “for  the  first  time  in  the  Nation’s 
history  the  United  States  associates  itself  in  peace¬ 
time  with  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  collective  security  arrangements  designed 
to  safeguard  peace  and  to  strengthen  our  own  se¬ 
curity.’’*®  Other  nations  may  v/ell  ask  whether  the 
United  States  had  simply  overlooked  the  Charter 
of  the  UN,  or  was  retreating  from  the  obligations 
of  UN  membership.  The  support  against  an  ag¬ 
gressor  which  the  UN  may  expect  from  the 
United  States  will  prove  small  if  the  American 
Congress  is  fearful  of  even  a  “moral  obligation”  to 
supply  armed  forces  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the 
North  Atlantic  pact. 

Granting  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  United  Na- 

17.  See  Grayson  Kirk,  “The  Atlantic  Pact  and  International 
Security,”  International  Organization,  vol.  Ill,  May  1949;  H.  L. 
Hoskins,  T/ie  Atlantic  Pact  (Washington,  Public  Affairs  Press, 
1949);  V.  M.  Dean  and  Blair  Bolles,  “North  Atlantic  De¬ 
fense  Pact,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1949. 

18.  Foreign  Affairs  Outlines,  Department  of  State  Publication, 
No.  3377. 


tions,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  its  members  to 
make  more  use  of  its  machinery  and  methods. 
Failure  to  do  this  killed  the  League  of  Nations. 
An  illustration  of  failure  along  these  lines  is  the 
recent  and  little-known  case  of  Hyderabad,*^ 
which  India  seized  by  armed  force  in  1948. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Hyderabad  or  Indian 
claims  may  be,  the  decision  was  unilaterally  made 
by  India  at  the  very  time  the  case  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Security  Council.  Yet  nothing  was 
done  by  the  Council,  and  when  Pakistan  again 
brought  the  issue  before  the  Council  in  May  1949, 
not  a  single  delegate  raised  his  voice  to  defend  the 
UN.  Doubtless  political,  rather  than  legal,  reasons 
explain  why  the  United  States  energetically  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  Indonesia,  but  remained  silent 
in  the  much  clearer  case  of  Hyderabad. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  justifiable  ground  for 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  United  Nations.  Technically  and  legally,  and 
for  routine  purposes,  this  country  has  faithfully 
fulfilled  its  obligations  under  the  Charter;  but  in 
those  cases  in  which  imagination  and  leadership 
might  have  strengthened  the  UN,  the  United  States 
has  been  tending  back  toward  nationalism  rather 
than  forward  to  collective  security. 

Given  the  grave  constitutional  weaknesses 
above  noted,  that  a  peace  settlement  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  that  cooperation  among  the  great 
powers  has  been  lacking,  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  remarkably  successful.  It  has  made  striking 
progress  in  nonpolitical  fields — e.g.,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights — and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hyderabad  case,  which  is  still  upon  its  agenda, 
has  restrained  or  prevented  aggression  and  war. 
Outside  forces  have  assisted  the  UN  at  times,  but 
had  the  UN  not  been  there  to  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities,  the  postwar  record  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  been  so  favorable  with  respect  to 
peaceful  settlement. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  has  faced  great 
difficulties  and  has  not  been  able  to  display  the 
authority  and  effectiveness  for  which  peoples  had 
hoped  in  the  postwar  period.  In  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  they  are  inclined  either  to  look  backward  to 
the  old  days,  or  to  seek  radical  new  solutions. 

SEARCH  FOR  OTHER  ROADS 

NATIONALISM 

It  is  natural  to  turn,  as  many  Americans  have 
done,  to  the  old  ways  to  which  history  has  ac- 

19.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  writer  served  as  adviser  to  the 
Representative  of  Hyderabad.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  bare  statement  given  above.  Whether  the  action 
taken  by  India  was  legal  or  not  was  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
the  Security  Council,  which  failed  to  act. 
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customecl  us,  and  demand  reliance  on  national  ac¬ 
tion  rather  than  work  through  the  United  Nations. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Truman 
Administration  has  been  inclined  to  follow  this 
tendency.  This  course  implies  unilateral  decision 
rather  than  decisions  taken  by  the  community  of 
nadons,  and  calls  for  powerful  national  armaments 
on  which  the  nation,  and  its  allies,  then  depend 
for  safety. 

The  protective  value  of  national  action  is  not 
so  great  as  it  used  to  be,  and  is  always  relative. 
National  military  preparations  are  useful  only 
against  states  of  equal  or  inferior  strength;  and 
today  the  disparity  in  strength  between  nations  is 
enormous.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  now  able  to  think  in  terms  of  isolated 
national  defense,  and  neither  of  them  dares  to 
think  in  such  terms  because  of  the  terrible  cost  in¬ 
volved.  No  one  state  has  within  its  boundaries  all 
that  it  needs  for  modern  war.  It  must  reach  out 
into  other  parts  of  the  world  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  bases,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  modern  war 
leaves  no  part  of  the  globe  untouched,  and  each 
state  is  therefore  necessarily  interested  in  prevent¬ 
ing  any  state  from  getting  into  war.  Isolation,  or 
isolated  national  decisions  involving  security,  can 
no  longer  be  afforded  or  permitted. 

COLLECTIVE  SELF-DEFENSE 

Few  persons  now  dare  to  think  in  terms  of  iso¬ 
lation;  certainly  the  government  of  the  United 
States  does  not.  Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  this 
country  did  start  out  to  do  the  job  alone;  but  when 
all  of  Europe  was  added  to  our  sphere  of  interest, 
and  strife  developed  in  China  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  American  people  began  to  think 
that  the  task  of  maintaining  security  single-handed 
was  too  big  even  for  the  United  States.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  attitude  now  falls  somewhere  between  na¬ 
tionalism  and  collective  security;  it  must  be  stated 
in  terms  of  collective  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  perhaps 
in  terms  of  regional  security  measures.  Either  trend 
is  a  phase  of  nationalism,  but  under  either  a  nation 
abandons  isolationism  and  seeks  allies.  This  is  the 
significance  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  which  is 
a  defensive  alliance  permissible  under  the  UN 
Charter. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  were  limited 
to  a  selected  few;  it  would  have  seemed  less  of 
an  old-style  alliance,  and  more  nearly  an  approach 
to  the  UN  idea,  had  all  members  of  the  UN  been 
invited  to  join.  Its  effect  is  to  exclude  a  major- 
I  ity  of  the  members  of  the  UN  from  participation 


in  decisions  which  will  vitally  affect  each  of  them; 
it  will  also  exclude  the  aid  of  many  who  might  be 
willing  to  help.  The  moral  tone  of  the  proposed 
endeavor  is  thereby  lowered,  and  attention  is  di¬ 
verted  from  the  UN  to  a  smaller  and  exclusive 
group.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  argu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  greater  efficiency  of  military 
action  and  political  cooperation  among  these  few 
states  are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  loss  to  the  UN 
of  this  diversion  of  its  authority  to  the  hands  of  a 
limited  few.‘°  Even  though  the  motives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  pact  signatories  are  of 
the  purest,  the  method  used  may  cast  suspicion 
upon  these  motives.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  in  any  case, 
that  such  a  limited  form  of  collective  self-defense 
is  temporary  and  will  be  abandoned  as  the  UN  is 
made  stronger. 

REGIONALISM 

Those  who  feel  apprehensive  about  having  the 
United  States  assume  responsibility  for  security 
anywhere  in  the  world  are  inclined  to  limit  this 
responsibility  either  to  a  few  states  in  an  alliance, 
or  to  a  limited  geographic  area.  Collective  action 
within  a  region  seems  less  frightening  than  action 
for  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  is  a  natural  feel¬ 
ing,  and  represents  some  advance  beyond  isola¬ 
tionism,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  no  other 
nation.  Supporters  of  regional  security  measures 
believe  that  proximity  and  homogeneity  mean 
neighborliness,  and  it  is  part  of  the  American 
pioneer  tradition  that  one  should  help  his  neighbor. 
Americans  naturally  thought  in  such  terms  at  the 
time  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  there  seemed 
danger  that  the  European  system  might  be  extended 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  efforts 
and  thinking  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  or  organization  concerned 
the  region  of  the  Americas. 

Growing  interdependence  has  altered  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  defense  of  the  United  States  today  is  not 
based  on  South  America;  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  attack  from  Germany,  or  Japan,  and  today  we 
stand  (perhaps  excessively)  in  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  bases  of  defense  are  the  British  Isles,  or 
China,  or  North  Africa.  Regional  arrangements  are 
useful  in  various  ways,  but  they  are  not  enough. 
They  do  not  provide  security;  on  the  contrary,  if 
region  becomes  pitted  against  region,  wars  will 
prove  more  costly  and  terrible.  Security  against  a 
great  aggressor  state  would  be  hard  to  provide  if 
the  power  of  resistance  were  divided  between  sev- 

20.  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  Sixth 
Report:  Collective  Self-Defense  under  the  United  Nations  (New 
York),  May  1948;  Kirk,  “The  Atlantic  Pact  and  International 
Security,”  cited. 
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eral  regional  organizations;  while  negotiations 
were  being  conducted  between  them  to  bring  their 
forces  together,  the  aggressor  could  prevail. 

WORLD  GOVERNMENT 

Nationalism,  collective  self-defense,  and  region¬ 
alism  is  each  a  retreat  from  the  idea  of  collective 
security  through  the  United  Nations.  By  contrast, 
disappointment  with  the  UN  has  driven  many 
people  into  the  opposite  direction  of  seeking  to 
replace  the  UN  with,  or  rebuilding  it  into,  a  much 
stronger  system  than  it  is  now.  Two  world  wars, 
and  the  fear  of  a  far  more  terrible  conflict  waged 
with  atomic  weapons,  have  caused  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  to  recognize  the  need  for  world 
co-operation  and  organization.  The  world  govern¬ 
ment  movement  does  not  find  any  hope  in  the 
methods  of  the  past;  it  abjures  nationalism  and 
sovereignty;  it  urges  us  to  move  quickly,  immedi¬ 
ately,  into  a  world  system  of  government,  with 
sufficient  constitutional  authority  and  physical  force 
to  prevent  war  and  aggression.  The  movement 
lacks  coherence  and  has  made  little  scientific  study 
of  the  extremely  difficult  problems  involved;  it 
nevertheless  moves  in  the  right  direction  and  it 
gains  impetus  even  without  clear  understanding 
of  these  problems,  because  it  realizes  that  new 
methods  must  be  found  to  prevent  war. 

It  may  be  properly  assumed  that  all  persons  who 
believe  in  collective  security  on  a  world  basis  be¬ 
lieve  in  world  government  as  an  ultimate  goal. 
All  supporters  of  the  United  Nations  would  like  to 
see  it  strengthened;  the  difference  between  them 
and  advocates  of  world  government  is  not  one  of 
principle,  but  of  speed  of  action.^*  World  govern¬ 
ment  advocates  are  inclined  to  disregard  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  human  responses,  and  to  call  for  immediate 
and  radical  change.  Friends  of  the  UN  fear  that 
too  rapid  a  stride,  accompanied  by  severe  criticism 
of  existing  international  agencies,  may  wreck  the 
UN  which,  weak  as  it  is,  represents  all  the  progress 
that  it  has  thus  far  been  possible  to  achieve.  Their 
fear  stems  from  political  experience:  the  statesman 
may  look  ahead  to  the  logical  course  which  he 
should  steer,  but  the  people  are  much  slower  to 
accept  the  logic,  or  to  alter  their  course.^^ 

When  one  looks  back  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  American  public  to  accept  a  strong  United 
Nations  system  in  1945;  when  one  considers 
the  acceptance  by  the  Senate  of  the  Optional 

21.  See  Quincy  Wright,  “Making  the  United  Nations  Work,” 
The  Review  of  Politics,  October  1946,  and  “Recent  Trends  in 
the  Evolution  of  the  United  Nations,”  in  International  Organ¬ 
ization,  vol.  II,  November  1948. 

22.  An  illustration  of  this  is  President  Roosevelt's  “Quarantine 
Speech”  in  1937. 


Clause  (Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice)  with  a  reservation  stating 
even  more  strongly  that  we  reserve  the  right  to 
decide  for  ourselves;  when  one  observes  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  American  government  for  its  own 
national  action  rather  than  action  through  the  UN, 
and  the  failure  of  the  American  people  to  tell  their 
government  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  making  the  UN  stronger;  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  is  frightened  by  even  the 
shadow  of  a  moral  obligation,  much  more  a  legal 
one,  to  supply  armed  forces  to  support  the  North 
Atlantic  group — one  must  conclude  that,  regardless 
of  urgency,  there  is  little  practical  possibility  at  the 
moment  of  the  much  further  advance  that  would 
be  required  by  world  government.  Add  to  this  the 
possibility  that  such  a  change  might  drive  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  the  UN  and  divide  the  world 
into  two  armed  camps  without  communication. 
The  danger  of  pressing  too  fast  is  obvious.  The 
American  people  may  react  by  withdrawing  back 
toward  isolationism;  and  the  barely  established 
UN  system  may  be  wrecked.  It  is  illogical  to  hope 
that  the  American  public,  who  are  willing  to  accept 
no  more  restrictions  upon  their  national  sovereigns 
than  the  UN  Charter,  would  be  willing  to  accept  in 
place  of  it  some  far  more  restrictive  undertaking.^’ 

This  conclusion,  although  discouraging,  seems 
inescapable.  Progress  toward  strengthening  the 
United  Nations,  or  toward  world  government, 
must  be  made  slowly,  by  gradual  and,  for  the  most 
part,  unimpressive  steps.  Each  step  will  call  for 
education  of  the  people  to  its  acceptance;  each  of 
these  will  build  public  opinion  up  to  the  point 
where  the  next  step  can  be  considered.  This  is  the 
slow  method  of  democratic  action.  The  process 
could  be  speeded  up  by  strong  leadership,  efficient 
organization  and  ample  financial  support  (all  of 
which  are  now  lacking  in  the  United  States),  but 
it  would  still  be  slow. 

PRACTICAL  WAYS  TO  STRENGTHEN  UK 

If  the  above  analysis  is  accurate,  then  progress 
must  be  made  by  various  short  steps  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  rather  than  by  an  arbitral) 
attempt  to  replace  it  overnight  with  a  stronger 
system.  The  possibility  of  each  step  must  be  tested, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  procedure  through  which 
it  would  be  achieved  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
probable  support  it  could  hope  to  obtain  from 
public  opinion.  Some  changes  could  be  made  only 
by  amendment  of  the  UN  Charter,  a  procedure 

23.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  offer  to  place  atomic  weapons 
under  international  ownership  and  control,  a  remarkable  ofo 
which  apparently  still  stands. 
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which  the  existing  great  powers’  deadlock  now 
makes  hopeless.  Many  things  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  simply  by  development  of  usage  among 
members,  or  by  interpretation  of  the  Charter;  in 
other  cases,  members  might  make  agreements  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  Charter.  In  each  case.  United 
States  leadership  will  play  an  important  part,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  price  in 
national  sovereignty  that  would  have  to  be  paid, 
the  constitutional  obstacles — national  or  United 
Nations— that  would  be  encountered,  the  probable 
support  or  opposition  of  public  opinion.  In  each 
case,  one  may  reasonably  ask  for  something  slightly 
more  than  what  appears  acceptable  at  the  moment, 
and  hope  by  education  to  bring  the  public  along 
to  that  point.  One  must  be  careful,  however,  not 
to  offer  a  proposal  that  might  be  rejected,  and  there¬ 
by  freeze  or  set  back  existing  interpretations  and 
possibilities. 

ISE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES 

The  obvious  first  step  is  to  make  better  use  of  the 
United  Nations  as  it  now  is.  The  UN  and  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  are  competent  to  do  much  of  the 
work  now  being  done  under  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  or  the  current  Point  Four  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program.  Some,  at  any  rate,  of  these 
activities  could  have  been  assigned  to  UN  agencies; 
failure  to  do  so  has  deprived  the  UN  of  experience, 
and  of  the  exercise  of  functions  which  would  give 
it  strength.  At  the  moment  a  struggle  is  going  on 
as  to  who  shall  administer  the  Point  Four  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  program.  In  the  United  States,  vari¬ 
ous  government  Departments  are  competing  for 
their  share  of  the  proposed  appropriations;  in  the 
UN  system,  the  specialized  agencies  are  fighting 
among  themselves  and  with  the  UN  for  control 
over  various  projects.  So  far  it  remains  uncertain 
how  much  of  the  modest  sum  of  $45  million  for 
technical  assistance  made  available  by  the  United 
States  will  be  designated  for  use  by  the  UN.  A 
remarkable  opportunity  exists  here  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  mankind  through  long-range  planning 
and  integrated  effort  which  would  seem  clearly  to 
be  one  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  UN. 

It  is  especially  in  the  economic  and  social  field 
that  such  cooperative  effort  through  the  UN  is 
needed.  Enormous  possibilities  exist  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  conditions  of  human  life,  and 
the  roads  by  which  these  possibilities  could  be 
achieved  have,  to  some  extent,  been  mapped.  But 
the  UN  can  only  point  the  way  and  recommend 
to  nations  a  course  to  be  followed;  the  decision  as 
to  action  or  observance  of  these  recommendations 
IS  left  to  each  state.  An  investigation  recently  made 
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by  the  UN  itself  discloses  that  Member  states  have 
not  in  any  adequate  sense  carried  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Each  nation  continues  to  hope  that  it  can  solve  its 
own  problems  by  its  own  efforts.  No  change  in 
Charter  or  machinery  would  be  required  to  achieve 
large  results;  all  that  is  needed  is  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  by  Member  states. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  has  wisely  said  that  we  should  first 
of  all  “Encourage  all  Member  states  to  base 
their  foreign  policy  upon  their  United  Nations 
obligations  instead  of  resorting  to  unilateral 
action  and  using  the  world  organization  as  an 
instrument  to  advance  their  own  national  inter¬ 
ests.”  We  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  think¬ 
ing  in  such  terms.  Much  education  is  needed  to 
make  people  everywhere  aware  of  the  UN.  Many 
little  things  could  be  done,  of  great  value:  the  UN 
flag  and  emblem  should  be  made  more  widely 
known;  a  UN  postage  stamp  would  bring  the  UN 
to  the  attention  of  individuals  everyhere;  a  ten 
cent,  or  even  one  penny,  assessment  or  contribu¬ 
tion  from  each  person  in  the  world  would  give  a 
sense  of  participation.  At  the  very  least,  adequate 
financial  support  could  be  given  to  the  UN.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  give  for  the  total  budget  of 
the  great  organization,  which  they  expect  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  peace  and  security,  far  less  money 
than  New  York  City  spends  for  cleaning  the 
streets.*"* 

DEV'ELOPMENT  OF  USAGE 

Other  definite  steps  could  be  taken  by  national 
governments,  either  as  such  or  in  their  capacity  as 
UN  Members,  which  would  mean  great  advances 
and  yet  would  not  call  for  change  in  the  Charter 
as  it  now  stands.^’  The  most  obvious  of  these  would 
be  acceptance  of  the  Optional  Clause — i.e.,  com¬ 
pulsory  jurisdiction  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  legal  disputes — without  reservation. 
When  the  United  States  Senate  approved  accept- 
tance  of  the  Optional  Clause,  it  was  with  several 
damaging  reservations,  including  one  which  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  domestic  questions 
“as  determined  by  the  United  States.”*^  It  would 
be  going  little,  if  any,  beyond  prevailing  pub- 

24.  The  average  cost  of  the  United  Nations  to  American  citi¬ 
zens  was  estimated  at  8  cents  apiece  per  year — perhaps  a  few 
cents  more  by  now. 

25.  Some  such  steps  have  already  been  taken — e.g.,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  not  counting  abstentions  as  negative  votes  in  the  Security 
Council;  or  regarding  as  a  procedural  vote  the  dropping  of  a 
matter  by  the  Security  Council. 

26.  See  Wilcox,  “The  United  States  Accepts  Compulsory  Juris¬ 
diction,”  cited;  Preuss,  “The  International  Court  of  Justice,  The 
Senate,  and  Matters  of  Domestic  Jurisdiction,”  cited. 
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lie  opinion  to  ask  that  the  United  States  should 
drop  these  reservations,  and  thus  agree  to  submit 
all  legal  disputes  to  judicial  decision.  If  the  United 
States  should  take  such  a  lead,  other  states  which 
have  imitated  our  reservations  may  be  expected  to 
abandon  them,  and  compulsory  jurisdiction  over 
legal  disputes  would  have  been  achieved  in  this 
simple  fashion — a  long  step  toward  the  interna¬ 
tional  legal  order  that  we  claim  we  want.  No 
amendment  to  the  Charter  would  be  needed,  and 
no  obstacles  to  this  are  found  in  the  Charter. 

It  would  be  possible  to  develop  through  usage 
further  improvement  in  the  handling  of  disputes.^^ 
The  Security  Council  or  the  General  Asembly 
could  adopt  the  practice  of  refusing  to  consider  le¬ 
gal  disputes,  and  of  recommending  to  the  parties 
that  such  disputes  be  taken  to  the  Court.  States 
which  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  veto  might 
block  action  in  the  Security  Council  might  submit 
their  disputes  of  whatever  nature  to  the  General 
Assembly,  where  there  is  no  veto.^®  In  either  case, 
the  action  taken  would  not  be  legally  binding,  but 
it  would  exercise  great  influence  toward  reaching 
settlement. 

Again,  if  Members  would  think  in  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  in  terms  of  political 
rivalries,  it  would  be  possible  to  put  under  the  di¬ 
rect  administration  of  the  UN  certain  disputed  or 
troubled  areas,  or  bases  of  strategic  importance.  A 
precedent  has  been  established  in  the  case  of 
Trieste.  Such  a  procedure  might  have  proved  use¬ 
ful  in  the  Palestine  situation,  and  might  yet  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  regard  to  the  Italian  colonies;  it  might, 
again,  serve  to  alleviate  disputes  over  the  Antarctic 
regions,  or  maintain  order  in  troubled  areas  until 
a  settlement  had  been  reached.  It  seems  to  offer  a 
solution  for  problems  such  as  that  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  If  the  UN  develops  military  power,  it 
will  need  bases  for  its  forces.  Again,  no  Charter 
amendment  is  needed;  all  that  is  required  is  agree¬ 
ment  among  Members,  thinking  in  terms  of  com¬ 
mon  rather  than  national  interest. 

The  Military  Staff  Committee  has  been  dead¬ 
locked  with  regard  to  the  type  and  size  of  armed 
forces  to  be  used  by  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
agreements  to  be  made  with  the  UN  by  each  of 
the  member  states  under  Article  43.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  for  these  agreements  to  be  made; 
armed  forces  could  be  supplied  in  various  ways 
aside  from  this  procedure,  and  with  no  alteration 
of  the  Charter.  A  step  has  already  been  taken 

27.  See  UN  Doc.  A/AC  18/33,  ^nd  other  documents  of  the 
Interim  Committee. 

28.  A  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  Articles  11(2)  and  12 
might  arise  here  but,  as  has  been  noted,  each  organ  interprets 
the  Charter  for  itself. 


toward  the  establishment  of  a  UN  corps  of  armed 
guards.  It  is  clear  that  this  corps  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  for  enforcement  action  against  an  ag¬ 
gressor  state;  its  purpose  is  simply  to  assist  and 
protect  UN  missions  and  personnel.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  UN  guards  will  be  incidentally  helpful 
in  enforcement  action.  Their  very  presence— e.g, 
in  observance  of  a  truce — might  deter  a  state  from 
using  force;  in  protecting  UN  officials  at  a  given 
point  they  might  discourage  a  military  advance  in 
that  area.  It  would  further  be  possible — although 
this  is  not  intended  within  present  proposals— to 
enlarge  the  corps  of  guards  and  call  on  them  for 
police  action,  perhaps  as  an  advance  body  to  hold 
until  other  forces  arrived.^^ 

A  powerful  military  force  could  be  provided  if 
each  Member  state  would  simply  volunteer  what¬ 
ever  amount  of  soldiers,  equipment,  or  facilities  it 
wishes,  for  use  when  needed  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  because  of  political 
rivalries  and  technical  difficulties  of  comparing 
forces,  that  the  agreements  under  Article  43  will 
ever  be  concluded;  the  task  is  similar  to  the  great 
effort  at  disarmament  made  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  ended  in  complete  failure — and  is 
now  several  times  as  difficult.  The  United  States 
could,  if  the  American  people  were  willing,  offer 
to  place  at  the  call  of  the  Security  Council  a  com¬ 
pany,  a  battalion,  an  army,  whatever  amount  the 
nation  was  willing  to  offer;  and  ask  other  states  to 
follow  its  example.  It  is  probable  that  national 
pride  would  lead  to  as  large  a  contribution  by  each 
nation  as  would  be  obtained  under  the  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  negotiated  under  Article  43. 

Finally,  as  regards  armed  forces,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Charter  that  forbids  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  police  force.  The  General  Assembly 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  appropriate 
money  for,  and  to  establish  such  a  force,  although 
it  would  presumably  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Security  Council  once  it  was  in  being. 

The  use  of  such  forces  would  meet  with  a  serious 
and  discouraging  obstacle  in  the  use  of  the  veto. 
Such  use  must  be  made  through  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  has  “primary  responsibility”  for  enforce¬ 
ment  action.  It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
regular  and  overwhelming  majority  against  it,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  cling  to  the  veto;  but  the 
United  States  would  be  almost  equally  unwilling  to 
surrender  it  entirely.  No  great  state  could  afford  to 
be  voted  into  large-scale  military  action  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  “equal”  states,  most  of  which  could 

29.  See  Report  of  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organizanon 
of  Peace,  “United  Nations  Guards  and  Technical  Field  Services 

(1949)- 
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contribute  little  and  would  assume  little  risk  of 
[heir  own  by  such  a  vote.  If  the  veto  is  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  some  substitute  must  be  provided  that  will 
give  great  powers  protection  against  decisions  by 
small  states.^® 

It  is  possible,  however,  although  difficult,  to  think 
in  terms  of  some  modification  in  the  use  of  the 
veto.  The  understandings  under  which  the  veto  is 
now  used  are  not  in  the  Charter  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Statement  of  the  Sponsoring  Powers 
at  San  Francisco.^^  Modifications  in  its  use  must 
therefore  be  sought  through  agreement  among 
the  Big  Five;  it  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
think  in  terms  of  amending  the  Charter.  If  the 
United  States  were  willing  to  make  concessions  to 
the  Soviet  Union — and  there  has  been  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  this — it  might  be  possible  through  bar¬ 
gaining  to  eliminate  the  veto  in  the  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  or  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  new  members.  Both  have  been  urged  by  the 
United  States. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENT  ON  VETO 

Lacking  Soviet  agreement  to  limit  use  of  the 
veto,  it  is  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  agreement  among  members  willing  to 
agree,  under  which  they  would  recognize  as  bind¬ 
ing  and  act  upon  Security  Council  decisions  either 
as  to  settlement  of  disputes,  or  as  to  enforcement 
action  or  both,  reached  by  some  majority — for  ex¬ 
ample,  seven,  or  nine,  of  the  Council,  including 
only  four,  or  three,  of  the  permanent  members.^^ 
The  North  Atlantic  pact  must  be  regarded  as  such 
an  effort  to  get  around  the  veto,  even  though  it 
includes  no  specific  means  of  reaching  agreement 
among  the  signatories.  Such  a  supplementary 
agreement  is  not  desirable,  unless  as  a  last  resort; 
it  stretches  the  Charter  and  carries  the  risk  of  driv¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  states  out  of  the 
UN.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc  regarding 
the  veto.  While  no  one  can  prophesy  concerning 
their  attitude,  one  could  feel  more  optimistic  as  to 
their  response  if  we  did  not  oppose  them  on  every 
possible  point,  and  if  our  own  attitude  would  lead 

30.  Sec  Wellington  Koo,  Jr.,  Voting  Procedures  in  International 
Political  Organizations  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
'947);  N.  J.  Padelford,  “The  Use  of  the  Veto,”  International 
Organization,  June  1948;  UN  Doc.  A/578  of  the  Interim  Com- 
"'ittec  on  the  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council. 

3'.  UNCIO,  Doc.  852,  111/1/37(1);  quoted  in  Goodrich  and 
Hambro,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  cited,  pp.  216-18. 

31.  The  resolution  of  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  (S.  Con. 
Res.  52)  suggests  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly,  includ¬ 
ing  three  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 


them  to  believe  that  they  can  have  an  opportunity 
for  fair  treatment  in  the  UN,  even  though  the 
UN  strictly  restrains  their  efforts  at  expansion. 
No  matter  how  hopeless  we  may  feel  as  to  ob¬ 
taining  the  desired  cooperation  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  on  all  UN  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  the  effort;  and  the  effort  necessarily 
includes  some  co-operation  and  concession  on  our 
own  part. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

The  suggestions  made  above  for  improving  the 
United  Nations  are  merely  illustrative;  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  either  exhaustive  or  exclusive. 
None  of  them  could  be  carried  out  without  active 
popular  support,  and  this  means  the  support  of 
the  American  people;  for  without  their  support, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  UN.  The 
Senate,  for  instance,  will  not  withdraw  its  reserva¬ 
tions  to  the  Optional  Clause — from  sheer  inertia, 
if  for  no  other  reason — unless  popular  demand 
prods  its  members  into  it.  No  American  govern¬ 
ment  could  pledge  armed  forces  for  use  by  the 
Security  Council  unless  the  people  make  it  clear 
that  they  wish  this  to  be  done.  At  present,  neither 
public  opinion  nor  governmental  action  is  moving 
in  that  direction.  The  Truman  Administration 
started  out  with  unilateral  action  in  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  UN.  More  recently,  it  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  United  States  cannot  run  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  other  nations,  but  such 
aid  is  sought  from  selected  nations  and  not  in  terms 
of  strengthening  the  UN. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  rests  with  the  American  people. 
No  other  nation  could  take  the  necessary  leader¬ 
ship,  and  this  nation  cannot  do  it  unless  its  people 
make  clear  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost — 
not  in  money,  but  in  submission  to  an  international 
legal  order — of  strengthening  the  UN.  Change  of 
the  Charter  is  not  at  the  moment  nearly  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  change  in  popular  attitude.  The  weakness 
of  the  UN  lies  not  so  much  in  its  Charter  as  in  lack 
of  support  by  its  members.  If  the  American  people 
are  frightened  even  by  a  moral  obligation  to  back 
up  the  North  Atlantic  pact  by  force,  what  will  they 
do  about  the  legal  obligation,  which  they  accepted 
by  joining  the  UN,  to  supply  armed  forces  for  use 
against  an  aggressor  when  called  upon  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.^  If  the  American  people  will  not 
even  support  the  UN  as  it  now  is,  what  hope  can 
there  be  for  world  government  or,  for  that  matter, 
for  the  United  Nations.^ 


Selected  Bibliography  on  the  United  Nations 

By  Clyde  Eagleton  and  Vera  M.  Dean 

Few  thorough  or  critical  books  have  yet  appeared  Cheshire,  1948),  a  highly  intelligent  and  practical 
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